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Most happy martyr of Christ, you who love the city, take care of both citizens and strangers.! 


his prayer, which accompanies the mosaic of the distinguished cleric of Thessalonike 

to whom St. Demetrios frequently appeared,’ reflects the crucial role of citizens and 
strangers’ in the rebuilding of the basilica of St. Demetrios at the beginning of the seventh 
century.* So, in discussing Thessalonike as a pilgrim center from the seventh to the fif- 
teenth century, I turn to the city’s best-known locus sanctus, the tomb of the myroblytes St. 
Demetrios. 


I 


Between the seventh and the fifteenth century, the cult of St. Demetrios may be divided 
into two periods: before and after the appearance of the myron.> There is no historical 


} «“ 


TlavoApiar Xprotod paptus oirdnodts / dpovtida tiOn K(ai) moAtt@v K(ai) Eévwv”; G. and M. Soteriou, 
'H BaotAiky tod Ayiov Anuntpiov Oeccadovixngs (Athens, 1952), 196: read “IavéaBie tod Xprotod.” 

? See Th. Papazotos, “Td yno1dard tOv KtHtOpwv tod Aytov Anuntpiov Gecoadrovixng,,” Agepova ot) Lv 
LtvAvavod Tedexavidn (Thessalonike, 1983), 372, and Ayiov Anuntpiov Oavyata. Oi ovdAdroyes tod 
APYLENLGKOTOV Tadvvov kai Avevoipov. ‘O Bios, ta Gavpata Kai } OecoaAovixy tod ayiov Anuntpiov, intro. and 
comm. Ch. Bakirtzis, trans. A. Sideris (Athens, 1997), 414-15, where it is stated that the cleric depicted is the 
writer of the mosaic inscriptions of the basilica and of the first three chapters of the second book of the Mirac- 
ula of St. Demetrios. Could it be that the book with the valuable binding he is holding is not a Gospel lectionary 
but the Miracula of St. Demetrios? 

* For the meaning of the word Eévocg as “stranger” or “traveler,” the equivalent of peregrinus, see C. Mango, 
“The Pilgrim’s Motivation,” in Akten des XII. Internationalen Kongresses fiir christliche Archdologie, Bonn 22.-28. 
September 1991, JAC, Erganzungsband 20, 2 vols. (Miinster, 1995), 1:2. See also M. Mentzou, Der Bedeutungs- 
wandel des Wortes “Xenos” (Hamburg, 1964). 

* Soteriou, BaoiAixy, 143-46. PB Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de Saint Démétrius et la pénétra- 
tion des Slaves dans les Balkans, 2 vols. (Paris, 1979-81), 2:110 dated the destruction and reconstruction of the 
basilica in + 620. On the extent of reconstruction, see J.-M. Spieser, Thessalonique et ses monuments du IVe au VIe 
stécle. Contribution a l'étude d’une ville paléochrétienne (Paris, 1984), 46-47. P Speck, “De Miraculis Sancti Demetri, 
qui Thessalonicam profugus venit, oder Ketzerisches zu den Wundergeschichten des Heiligen Demetrios und zu seiner Basil- 
ica in Thessalonthe,” Tlouwita Butavtva 12, Varia 4 (1993) doubts the historic value of the Miracula. He distin- 
guishes several writers of these hagiographic texts and argues for their final composition in the 9th and not in 
the 7th century. See analysis by J. C. Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki. Civic Patron and Divine Protector, 4th- 
7th centuries CE (Harrisburg, 1999), 107-15. 

* Ch. Bakirtzis, “Le culte de saint Démétrius,” in Akten des XII. Internationalen Kongresses fiir christliche 
Archdologie (as above, note 3), 2:65—66. 
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evidence for myron from the tomb of St. Demetrios until 1040.° It has been suggested that 
the myron of St. Demetrios may have appeared even earlier, judging from certain events at 
the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century reported in the miracles of St. 
Eugenios of Trebizond assembled by John Lazaropoulos in the fourteenth century.’ 

Before the myron appeared, the focal point of the pilgrim cult of St. Demetrios was his 
splendid hexagonal silver-plated wooden ciborium “established in the middle of the 
church and toward the left side’? which Archbishop John of Thessalonike discusses at 
length in the first book of the Miracula of St. Demetrios.? However, there are very few ar- 
chaeological finds to give us some idea of its form and function. A hexagonal marble base 
or stylobate with sides measuring 2.4 m, which was found under the floor of the nave of 
the basilica, somewhat to the north, or left, side (Fig. 1:1), is the only proof that Archbishop 
John is telling the truth and describing something specific.’° The silver ciborium is docu- 
mented not only by textual sources. It was depicted in the mosaics in the small north colon- 
nade in the basilica of St. Demetrios, which are known to us only from old photographs 
and colored drawings of them.!! The ciborium depicted in them matches Archbishop 
John’s description:!? it is hexagonal (e€aydve oxnuatt), closed by walls (kioowv &§ Kai tot- 
YOU toapi®uotc), with a horizontal cornice supporting the triangular parts of the roof (tv 
Spoon Hoavtas Gnd tTHv EEayavOV NAELPGV KUKAOMOPLKHs Avioxovoav) and a cross with 
spherical base on the top of the roof (cdaipav te Gpyupéav peyeBous ov LLKpOD dEpovoay 
dvOGEV, .. . OV RAVIOV EXAVM TO KATA TOD Pavatov TENNHYOs THOMALOV aKtivoBoAEt). The mo- 
saic differs from the description only with respect to the columns. 


6 Joannes Skylitzes, Lbvoywic, ed. T: Thurn (Berlin, 1973), CFHB 5, 413.13—17: wg 5€ tOv NHEpwv tH tad TOD 
LeyaAoudptupos Anuntptov npocerGdvtec oi EXLYMPLOL, Kal TavvvXOV ENITEAEGAVTES SENGLV KAL TH LVPH TH EK TOD 
Beiov tadov BALCovTL YPNGGWEVOL, Ws EK LLG OppTi¢ GvamEtdoaVtES Tac HAUS EEEPYOVTAL KATA TOV BovAydpwv. See 
R. Macrides, “Subvention and Loyalty in the Cult of St. Demetrios,” BS/ 51 (1990): 194. 

7 J. O. Rosenqvist, The Hagiographic Dossier of St. Eugenios of Trebizond in Codex Athens Dionysiou 154 (Upsala, 
1996), 300-304, and cf. commentary on p. 431. 

8 “Kata UEGOV TOD VAD MPO TOIG AALOIC NAEVPOIs EgLdpvpevov” (Miracula, 1:10 §87). For the ciborium see 
D. Pallas, “Le ciborium hexagonal de Saint Démétrios de Thessalonique,” Zograf 10 (1979): 44-58. R. S. Cor- 
mack, “St. Demetrios of Thessaloniki: The Powers of Art and Ritual. Themes of Unity and Diversity,” in Acts of 
the XXVth International Congress of History of Art (1986), ed. I. Lavin, 3 vols. (University Park, Pa.-_London, 1989), 
3:547-56; Bakirtzis, “Le culte,” 62-64; A. Mentzos, Td npooxdvna tod Ayiov Anuntpiov Oecoadovixns otd 
BuCavtiva ypovia (Athens, 1994), 56-67. Skedros, St. Demetrios, 89-94. 

°P Lemerle, Miracles, 2:32—40. 

10 G. Soteriou, “"ExOeotc nepi tOv EpyAoLOv TOV EKTEAEGVELOWV Ev TH NPELMMPEV] Ek Ths TUPKATAs PaoLALKT] TOD 
‘Aytov Anuntpiov Oecoadrovixns katd ta Et 1917-1918,” Apy.AeAt., DvprAnp@pa (1918), 32-33, fig. 46. Soteriou, 
Baoirkn, 100, pl. 26a. 

11 P N. Papageorghiou, “Mvnpeia tig Ev Oecoadovixy Aatpeiac tod ayiov Anuntptov,” BZ 8 (1908): 342-47, 
pls. 1-1v; F. I. Uspenskij, “O vnov otkrytyh mozaikah v cerkvi Sv. Dimitrija v Soluni,” IRAIK 14 (1909): 1-61, 
pls. 1-16; R. S. Cormack, “The Mosaic Decoration of St. Demetrios, Thessaloniki: A Re-examination in the 
Light of the Drawings of W. S. George,” BSA 64 (1969): 17-52, repr. in idem, The Byzantine Eye: Studies in Art 
and Patronage (London, 1989). He states that a late 5th-century date of these mosaics is highly appropriate. 
R. S. Cormack, The Church of Saint Demetrios. The Watercolours and Drawings of W. S. George, Catalogue of an ex- 
hibition organized by the British Council (Thessalonike, 1985), repr. in The Byzantine Eye, article no. 11. 

12 Miracula, 1:10 §87: e€ayaveo oynuati, Kioowv &€ Kai toixois toapiOpotc e€ dpybpov Soxipov Kal SiayeyAvp- 
LEVOD HELOPHOEVOV, Kal Thy Opodtv dcadtus 616 TOV EEayovOV TAELPOV KVKAOPOPIKAs AVioxOVGAV Kat Ec Lav 
OTPOYYLANV doei n0ddc aMOAyousav obvSEGLy, Ohaipdy te Apyvpeav pEyEBovG Od ULKpOd dEpovcav dvabEv, VO’ TV 
Gc Kpivov PAGOTOL SAVLAOLOL NEPLEXOVTAL, OV NAVIOV ENAVO TO KATA TOD Bavatov TEMNYOS TPOMALOV AKTLVOBOAEL. 
George colored the ciborium in various tones of gray and articulated it with blue; it seems likely that silver 
tesserae had been used: Cormack, “Mosaic Decoration,” 32. 
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Ciborium (1), well (2), and tomb (3), Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike, 5th/7th century 
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2 Mosaic, west end of first south aisle, 
detail: Marble ciborium of St. Demetrios, 
Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike, 
5th century 


3. Marble arch, crypt, Basilica of St. Demetrios, ‘Thessalonike, 10th/12th century 
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4 Spring of the myron-cum-holy water 
and cistern, crypt, 
Basilica of St. Demetrios, 
Thessalonike 


5 Bowl with monogram of St. Demetrios, crypt, 
Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike, 
13th/14th century 


7 Peristyle and phiale, Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike, 1430-1493 
(photo: Fred Boissonnas, 1913) 
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Chambers, northwest corner, Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike (after G. and M. Soteriou, 
‘"H BaoidArKh tod ‘Ayiov Anuntptov OecoaAovixns [Athens, 1952], pl. I) 


9 Tomb of St. Demetrios, Basilica of St. Demetrios, Thessalonike 


10. Entrance, tomb of St. Demetrios, Basilica of St. Demetrios, ‘Thessalonike (drawing: Eirene Malle) 
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What was the ciborium of St. Demetrios? In the Miracula, a text that reflected the views 
of the Church of Thessalonike, Archbishop John repeats three times an unconfirmed lo- 
cal oral tradition that the tomb of St. Demetrios was underneath his ciborium.'® He also 
explains why his knowledge of this is uncertain: during the days of paganism the Chris- 
tians of the city, fearing the wrathful idol worshipers, quietly and secretly buried the bod- 
ies of their martyrs. “Thus even at the present time it is not known clearly where the tombs 
of those who were martyred in Thessalonike are hidden, except for the tomb of St. Ma- 
trona.”'* So we see that, while John avoids taking an overt stand on the existence of the 
tomb of St. Demetrios, by saying that he does not know where it is, he indirectly gives us 
to understand that it does in fact exist. John’s position 1s no different from that taken by 
his predecessors. When Justinian I (527-565) and Maurice (582-602) asked for some of 
St. Demetrios’s relics to be transferred to Constantinople, John’s predecessors denied any 
confirmed knowledge of the precise location of the martyr’s tomb. But without specifically 
denying its existence, they dug “at a point in the most venerable church, where they 
thought they would find the sacred relics,”!®> though they do not specify in their official 
replies to the emperors the location of the digging. The excavation was never completed, 
of course: it was halted by divine intervention, and the existence of the tomb of St. De- 
metrios was never established. 

Based on John’s statement in the Miracula, Lemerle suggested that the relics and the 
tomb of the city’s patron saint were not in the basilica of St. Demetrios in Thessalonike.'® 
If the Miracula are taken literally, then Lemerle was undoubtedly right. But if the Church 
of Thessalonike had its own reasons for using more diplomatic language on this subject, 
neither Archbishop John nor his sixth-century predecessors ever specifically denied the 
existence of the tomb of St. Demetrios, though they did avoid pinpointing its location. On 
various pretexts, and substituting the ciborium for the tomb, the hierarchy firmly refused 
to surrender the relics of St. Demetrios to Constantinople. This act on the part of the 
Church of Thessalonike, exhibiting local patriotism, was under the influence of Rome’s 


'8 Miracula, 1:1 §22: évOa aot tives Keicbar dnd yiv 10 KavayLov adtod Aciyavov, 1:6 §55: 16 hytacpEévov 
LVNLELOV TOD WGptUpOSs A€yetal Nepiexerv, and 1:10 §88: exeioe napa tHv natepwv TKovoapEV KeicGal Beonpenad 
¢ TOV UREpEVSOOv GOAOPSpov Anuntpiov. The excavation carried out by Soteriou in 1917 in the area of the ci- 
borium did not confirm this oral tradition (Soteriou, BaotAixn, 100-101). 

'4 Miracula, 1:5 §50: d€e1 tod pn Ta Tinta OHpata TOV LAaptUpObvTOV AYiwV TOIs TOV ELSMAOAATPaV TpPOdOdVAL 
OuLOIG, EXELVOWs TADTA Kai LLOTNPLMdHc EV yf] KaTETIBECAV, H>o Unde LEXpPL voOv THAADLYGs UNdEVds TOV Ev adTH 
LApPTUpNOdvtwv Tac ayLoS6xous Onkas YvMoEFval SOL TUYYAVOLEV GNOKELLEVAL, TAT THs OEUVOTATHS Kai Tavayiac 
nap8evov Matpavyc. See discussion in Skedros, St. Demetrios, 86-88. 

'® Miracula, 1:5 §53: €v tt 100 navoéntov avtod vaotd SiopvEavtEs Tn, Ev O Kai 16 TavayLov EvpioKEtv HovtO 
AELyavov. 

'® P Lemerle, “Saint-Démétrius de Thessalonique et les problémes du martyrion et du transept,” BCH 77 
(1953): 673, and Lemerle, Miracles, 2: App. 2, 218. This view is connected with a challenge to the historicity of 
St. Demetrios and with the view that his cult came to Thessalonike from Sirmium (H. Delehaye, Les légendes 
grecques des saints militaires [Paris, 1909], 108). For this lengthy debate and the objections to these views, see 
G. Theocharides, “Zippiov 7} Oecoadovixn; EnaveE€tacic pias Kpiticiic &Eetdcews tis nepi ayiov Anuntpiov 
napadsoceac,’ Makedonika 16 (1976): 269-306, and Skedros, St. Demetrios, 7-40. It is widely accepted that the rel- 
ics of St. Demetrios were missing in the period before the myron appeared in his cult. Soteriou, BaotAiknh, 61-62, 
avoids taking a position on the question and argues that the basilica’s enkainion was the tomb of St. Demetrios 
and that the small glass vial of ground blood inside it was the saint’s relic. See also Mentzos, TIpooxbvnua, 56. 
Skedros, St. Demetrios, 87-88, examines the subject from a theological point of view and, with reference to 
the absence of the relics, asserts that the bones of St. Demetrios were not available for veneration. 
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tradition against the division and relocation of relics.’” Thus I agree with R. Cormack that 
“we might argue that it was the paraded notion of the lack of relics that protected the city 
against the physical removal of the saint and his cult to Constantinople.” !® 

The Church of Thessalonike adopted the same pose of apparent ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the tombs of other martyrs of the city, apart from that of St. Matrona.!9 And 
it was a pose sometimes adopted by the emperors too. In his letter to the Church of Thes- 
salonike, asking that some of St. Demetrios’s relics be transferred to Constantinople, Mau- 
rice stated that he was making the request out of a desire to verify the Thessalonians’ re- 
nowned axpiPetav mpd¢ Tov uaptupac.”° I am of the opinion that the word axpifeta refers 
not to the “piété fameuse des thessaloniciens envers les martyrs”?! but to “the Thessalo- 
nians taking care for the martyrs.” 

When the emperors stopped sending requests that St. Demetrios’s relics be sent to 
Constantinople, there was no longer reason to profess ignorance about the existence of his 
tomb. For this reason, the edict of Justinian II, an official imperial document issued in 
688/89, twice mentions the existence of the relics of St. Demetrios in his basilica in Thes- 
salonike.?? This text does not contradict the Miracula at all. On the contrary, it states in 
writing the emperor's agreement with the Church of Thessalonike’s firm opinion that it 
should maintain possession of St. Demetrios’s relics.?* There is therefore no reason to de- 
tract from the value of this testimony. 

The ciborium was believed to be the saint’s dwelling place, and anyone who wanted 
to meet him would go there. This is why the early mosaics show the saint in front of the 
open door of the ciborium welcoming people coming to see him.” The ciborium was not 
always closed. Pilgrims, or some of them at least, went inside to light candles and tapers 
on acandlestand and to see the low couch in the middle, which was “like a silver bed, on 
which was imprinted the face of the martyr,” no more than 1.7 or 1.8 m in length.?® One 


17 H. Delehaye, Les origines du culte des martyrs (Brussels, 1933), 66. 

18 Cormack, “St. Demetrios,” 548. He also states that “St. Demetrios was one of the few, and perhaps even 
the only, Byzantine saints whose regional cult was not transferred to Constantinople,” and “his localized cult 
may have helped the city to be one of the few in the Byzantine empire gradually to develop a local identity.” 
This upholding of the localized and regional importance of relics was not an isolated phenomenon. Antioch’s 
reply to a request by Emperor Leo I (475-474) for the body of Symeon the Stylite included the statement: “The 
holy corpse . . . is for our city both a rampart and a fortress” (quoted by Skedros, St. Demetrios, 87 note 9). 

19 See note 14 above. 

20 Miracula, 1:5 §51: tiv tv NOALTOV MpOc tov<s papTtupac BowmpEevHV aKkpiPetav TELpGoar BovAdLEVOGS. 

21 Lemerle, Miracles, 1:87. 

22 See G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. axpipeva, 3 = John Damaskenos, Vita of Barlaam and 
Joasaph, PG 96:1057D: év ti mepi tov KUpLov pov. . . aKpiBetav NLEANKG. 

23 J.-M. Spieser, “Inventaires en vue d’un recueil des inscriptions historiques de Byzance. I. Les inscriptions 
de Thessalonique,” TM 5 (1973): 156-59, no. 8, line 3: dSmped TH GENT vad tod ayiov Kai Evdogov 
Leyaroudptvpos Anpntpiov év © 10 GyLov avtod KataKeEttal Aetyavov, and line 8: DONAMUS 1@ OENTH GVtOD vad 
év @ kai 16 Gyiov adtod GndKertal AEiwavov. Spieser states that “la présence des reliques a un caractére lé- 
gendaire, et l’on ne savait pas ou elles se trouvaient exactement.” 

24 Once again, the precise location of the relics (the tomb) inside the basilica is not specified. 

25 See notes 11 above and 43 below. 

26 Miracula, 1:1 §22: d@oavei kpaPBatiov && apybpov, évOa Kai Evtetbnwtal 10 GeoEdses TPdOMNOV TOD AdtOD 
TAavoeTtov GOAogd6pov. According to N. Theotoka, “Hepi tov KiPwpiov tod ayiov Anuntpiov Gecoadovixknes Kat 
Kovotavtivoundiews,” Makedonika 2 (1953): 413; Lemerle, Miracles, 2:214; Pallas, “Ciborium,” 50, it was a kind 
of mortuary hline of the sort found in Hellenistic Macedonian tombs. 
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pilgrim, a relative of the eparchs of Thessalonike, also saw in a vision inside the cibo- 
rium, at either end of the couch or bed, a gold throne with St. Demetrios sitting on it and 
a silver throne on which sat the Lady Eutaxia, who is the personification of the Tyche of 
Thessalonike.?’ 

While protecting the relics of St. Demetrios from being divided up, the Church of 
Thessalonike gave to important pilgrims and sent to the emperors sweet-smelling earth 
from the spot where the saint lay buried.” The fragrant earth was kept in the sacristy of 
Thessalonike’s metropolitan church, which was the large five-aisled basilica on the site of 
the later Hagia Sophia. We do not know in what kind of reliquaries it was distributed, but 
they were probably shaped like the ciborium of St. Demetrios. The Moscow reliquary 
(1059-67) is an exact replica of one of them.*° This also explains the similarities and dif- 
ferences between this eleventh-century octagonal reliquary and the descriptions and de- 
pictions of the saint’s early Christian hexagonal ciborium. 


I] 


The appearance of myron in the cult of St. Demetrios is not an isolated phenomenon in 
the post-iconoclastic period. We know that myron flowed from the intact relics of saints who 
enjoyed wide popular appeal and political support after Iconoclasm, such as St. Nicholas 
at Myra, St. Mary the Younger at Vizye, St. Theodora at Thessalonike, St. Nikon at Sparta, 
among others. The emergence of myron directly from the intact relics of the saints® and its 
distribution to large numbers of pilgrims satisfied demand for direct contact with the re- 
demptive grace of the saints, and at the same time it protected the relics from being cut up 
into tiny pieces and disappearing. 

Myron was myron, just as water is water and oil is oil. But if we want to take a more prag- 
matic approach, we can turn to Niketas Choniates, who, in his account of the Normans’ 
outrageous treatment of the myron of St. Demetrios when they conquered Thessalonike in 
1185, tells us that they fried fish in it and also smeared it on their boots.*! In other words, 
myron was a kind of sweet-smelling oil. The oil did not first appear in the cult of St. 
Demetrios as myron. The oil from the lamp of St. Demetrios had therapeutic properties be- 
fore the myron appeared. The use of this oil is already attested in the last chapter of the sec- 


27 On the relation of the Lady Eutaxia with the Tyche of Thessalonike, see Bakirtzis, Qavpata, 380-83, Ske- 
dros, St. Demetrios, 127, and Ch. Bakirtzis, “Lady Eutaxia of Thessaloniki,” Museum of Byzantine Culture 6 (1999): 
18-29. 

*8 Miracula, 1:5 §53: kdwavtes tov Ev yi] Yodv Tpd tod dOdGoa1 16 nop Soov oloi te yeyOvactv avEereEavto, tod 
TUPOS THY GOUT HET EvMdiAS dddtOD OvvEdEAKOLEVOV, and 1:5 §54: éoteiAapEV div Ex Tic Abts 100 ayiov yobs 
evdAoyiac. See also Bakirtzis, Oavmata, 374. 

29 Taons NEGVKA TOD KLBOPiov Tino TOD AOYYOVUKTOD LAPTUPOs AnuNtpiov. reads the inscription of the reli- 
quary; see A. Grabar, “Quelques reliquaires de Saint Démétrios et le martyrium du saint a Salonique,” in Lart 
de la fin de l’'Antiquité et du Moyen Age, 3 vols. (Paris, 1968), 1:446-53, esp. 447 (= DOP 5 [1950]: 3-28); The Glory 
of Byzantium. Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843-1261, ed. H. Evans and W. Wixom, Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art (New York, 1997), 77-78, no. 36; add to the bibliography I. A. Sterligova, “Vizantiiskii 
moshchevik Dimitriia Solunskogo iz Moskovskogo Kremlia i ego sud’ba v Drevnei Rusi,” Dmitrievskii sobor vo 
Vladimire: k 800-letitu Sozdaniia (Moscow, 1997), 220-54. 

*° Eustathios of Thessalonike, “Adyoc éyxapiaotiKds Eig tov Gytov peyaAoudptupa Anuntptov,” ed. T. L. EF 
‘Tafel, Eustathiu metropolitae Thessalonicensis Opuscula (Frankfurt, 1832; repr. Amsterdam, 1964), 171. 

>! Niketas Choniates, ed. J. A. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975), CFHB 11, 305.39-306.44. 
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ond book of the Miracula, in connection with events that took place in north Africa and are 
dated before 665.*? | 

Such a radical change in the cult of St. Demetrios also implies changes in the layout of 
the space to facilitate veneration. Various solutions have been proposed for how the cibo- 
rium was adapted to meet the challenge of the appearance of myron, first and foremost be- 
ing the replacement of the silver ciborium with a marble one.*® 

‘The sources cease to mention the ciborium early on. The last reference to the ciborium 
in the Miracula comes in the last chapter of the second book, which relates events before 
665.*4 Lemerle suggests that it is not the ciborium of St. Demetrios that is meant here, but 
the ciborium over the altar in his basilica.*° By the time the myron appeared in the cult of 
St. Demetrios, the terms tomb (ta0c), larnax (Adpvag), and soros (oopdéc) were already es- 
tablished, and new terms, such as fragrant-oil receptacle (uvpo®nKn) and fragrant-oil-exuding 
relic (uvpoppoa oopdc) were appearing.** It is significant that the first historical appearance 
of the myron (1040) occurred in the saint’s tomb and not in his ciborium.*’ The Moscow reli- 
quary is referred to in its inscription as the “ciborium” (KiB@piov) of St. Demetrios, and 
not as his “tomb” or “larnax” because, as I have already explained, the eleventh-century 
Moscow reliquary is an exact replica of a sixth-century reliquary, which was a replica of the 
ciborium of St. Demetrios.** The precise description of the archbishop of Thessalonike Eu- 
stathios, for instance, in the second half of the twelfth century, speaks not ofa ciborium but 
of a taphos (tomb) decorated with gold and silver, and of anterooms (nxpotepeviopata), 
where the myron emerged**—a structure that bears no relationship, either ideologically or 
functionally, to the ciborium. 

We might even argue that there was no ciborium at this time, if it were not described 
by the archbishop of Thessalonike Niketas (first half of the 12th century).*° I do believe, 
however, despite established views to the contrary, that the lengthy description of the 
hexagonal marble ciborium at the beginning of Niketas’s account of the miracles of St. 


32 Miracula, 2:6 §315: GnaAAGTIOVTAL TO EAGLO TIS AVTOD KAVSNAGS YPLOWEVOL. . . EL ovEBT SnxOTVvai tTIva EK TOV 
OKOPTiMV, EK TOd EAALOV Tis KaVENAAS ADTOD NEPLYpLETAL Eis TO MANYEV HEAOG, Kal Tic OS0vIC BAttOV GraAAaTTETAL, 
and Lemerle, Miracles, 2:169. In the Life of St. Phantinos (late 10th—early 11th century), it is stated that the 
saint sought to heal a little girl from Thessalonike using oil from the church of St. Demetrios (€Aatov . . . x tov 
LeyaAouaptvpos Anuntpiov); E. Follieri, La Vita di San Fantino il Giovane (Brussels, 1993), 81; Mentzos, IIpooxv- 
vua, 118 note 272. 

33 The replacement is not mentioned in the texts. It is generally accepted that the silver ciborium was de- 
stroyed by fire ca. 620 (Mentzos, Hpooxbvnua, 66). Soteriou, BaowiKnh, 19 and 181, supposes that the replace- 
ment took place after the siege of Thessalonike by the Saracens (904). 

34 Miracula, 2:6 §313, 314; Lemerle, Miracles, 2:169. 

35 Temerle, Miracles, 2:163 note 253. See also Ch. Bakirtzis, “Un miracle de Saint Démétrius de Thessa- 
lonique au Maghreb,” in LAfrica romana, Atti del XIII convegno di studio, Djerba, 10-13 dicembre 1998 (Rome, 
2000), 1450. 

36 Ch. Bakirtzis, “‘H pupoBAvoia tod ayiov Anuntpiov,” in idem, Oavpata, 514. The terms Aetwavov, Adpvas, 
o@uo., and copoc appear in the hymnography of the iconoclast period: Mentzos, Mpooxvvnya, 106-12; D. Vac- 
aros, T6 pvpov tod ayiov Anuntpiov tod Oecoadrovixémes (Thessalonike, 1984): 85-93. 

37 See note 6 above. 

38 See note 29 above. 

39 La espugnazione di Tessalonica, ed. S. Kyriakidis (Palermo, 1961), 106.16, 116.12, 126.32; Eustathios, Opus- 
cula, 171.79. 

40 A. Sigalas, “Nuxtita dpyiemiaxdnov Oeccadrovixns eis 14 Savpata tod ayiov Anuntptov,” 'En.'Et.But.2n. 12 
(1936): 332.25-333.7. On the identification of Niketas, see Mentzos, Hpooxvvnna, 140-41. 
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Demetrios does not apply to a contemporary structure, but reproduces an earlier de- 
scription of an earlier ciborium.*' I base this view on Niketas’s own statement to the effect 
that the information in the first five chapters of his account is taken from copies of texts on 
St. Demetrios that predate those in John’s collection, and that he does not intend to add 
anything new to these.*” 

This early marble ciborium, older than the silver one, is depicted in the mosaic at the 
west end of the first south aisle, which shows St. Demetrios in front of his ciborium receiv- 
ing children who are being dedicated to him.* The form of the ciborium depicted on this 
mosaic corresponds to Niketas’s description (Fig. 2): it is hexagonal, with closure slabs dec- 
orated with three rows of standing saints in relief and spiral columns with Theodosian cap- 
itals (AevKoic 5& OVELNTVOOOLEVOL Elc EEGYM@VOV ATAV TO COYTLA SLALOPbODGL LAPLGpotc); the 
columns are linked by marble arches in which are fishscale metallic (golden?) grilles (é« 
ALBOv SE TOVTOLG NAALV LAaPLALpovtos AvwbEV OTOAI EdiCavovotv); and the curving triangles 
of the vaulted canopy rest upon the hexagonal cornice (th Eayova odevddvy koonwovpevat 
KO ELG OTEVOV KOLLLOT) TOV OPOdOV LAPUAPOIs ETEPOIG aVyOELSEGLV EVBDVOVOL). The mosaic is 
dated before the fire of ca. 620.** I am therefore of the opinion that the silver ciborium de- 
scribed by John and depicted in the mosaics in the small north colonnade is more recent 
than the marble one described by a text that predates John’s and is depicted in the mo- 
saic at the west end of the first south aisle. We have no information about the date of con- 
struction of the first ciborium. I suggest that it was built at the same time as the basilica 
or immediately afterwards.*® I believe that the ciborium was a more monumental re- 
placement for the oikiskos-martyrion (oiktav, onkdc) of St. Demetrios, which was built, 
according to the Passiones of St. Demetrios, on the site where the martyr was buried, and 


“| The description of the ciborium, “"Exgpaotc tod Kipmpiov,” is included in the first five chapters of the col- 
lection in the fourth chapter. It follows the chapters “Hepi Acovtiov endpyov tig iaoews” (On the healing of the 
Eparch Leontios), “Hepi tic oikodopiic t0b vaod” (On the building of the church), “"Exopaoic tot vaod” (De- 
scription of the church), and comes before the chapter “Tlepi tijg tod “Iotpov noté neparwoewc” (On the cross- 
ing of the Istros). Therefore it is included in the description of the first basilica of St. Demetrios founded by 
Leontios. N. Theotoka, “Hepi tv kiPopiav tot ayiov Anuntpiov Oecoadovixns Kai KovotavtivoundAews,” Make- 
donika 2 (1953): 399 proposed that Niketas describes the ciborium as it was in his days. This opinion was also 
supported by later scholars. 

* Niketas, 322 and 334.8-15: Ta pév obv nepi tov miotdtatov Agdvtlov tooadTA Kai THAIKADtA TOD 
QEeopaptvpos ta Savpatovpynuata, xypov@ Sé Epoi SoKelv nmpEeoPvtEpa, Gpyaroteépoisg dvtrypado1c Kai tH YE 
AKOAOVOIG NiotEvoavtt, OBEV Kai Ta TpEGPEta Tijg TAEEWS TOUTOIS dnodeSMxKapEv. Ta 5’ EdEEtc 1H Ev Gyioig Tadvvy 
GUVYYEYPOLLEVA AKOAODOMs TH TaEEL AEAOyLOTAL Kai OvVTETAKTON SEvTEPA, TO NAapanav TApEKtpoNiv ovdeLtav 
TPODSEGALEVOV TOV DTOVECEMV, OTL [1] KATA LOVV THV EXItOLTWV Kai TODTO OVVAddHs EvEKEV TOV AOLT@V 510 TO 
EVUAVES KA EVODVOTNTOV. 

*° Soteriou, BaoidAikh, 192-93, pl. 62. The marble ciborium is done in gold and silver tesserae to reflect the 
notion that it radiates spiritual light. It is outlined in dark blue, and the shadows are rendered in three tones 
ranging from blue to gray. The decoration of the footstool in the same mosaic indicates that it is of marble, not 
gold or silver; yet it too is done in gold and silver tesserae, because it is in direct contact with St. Demetrios. 

* Soteriou, BaotaiKn, 193. A. Xyngopoulos, Les mosaiques de I’ église de Saint Démétre a Thessalonique (Thessa- 
lonike, 1969), 16-17, dates the mosaic in the 5th—6th century. E. Kitzinger, “Byzantine Art in the Period be- 
tween Justinian and Iconoclasm,” in The Art of Byzantium and the Medieval West, Selected Studies, ed. W. E. Klein- 
bauer (Bloomington, Ind.-London, 1976), 178, dates the mosaic from the end of the 6th to the beginning of 
the 7th century. R. Cormack, Writing in Gold: Byzantine Society and Its Icons (London, 1985), 83-84, suggests a 
number of possible dates between the middle of the 5th to the beginning of the 7th century. For the discussion 
about the date of the mosaic, see Skedros, St. Demetrios, 72-73. 

* The Passiones of St. Demetrios mention the founding of the basilica but not the erection of the ciborium. 
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demolished so that the basilica could be built.** I base this opinion on a feature shared by 
both the ozkiskos and the ciborium of St. Demetrios: both are connected with the existence 
of an underground tomb of St. Demetrios beneath them.*” We do not know when the mar- 
ble ciborium was replaced by the silver one. I could date the replacement purely hypo- 
thetically to the reign of Justinian I, being connected with that emperor's ardent love for 
St. Demetrios, as evidenced by his request for the transfer of the relics to Constantinople 
and by a gift he made to the basilica, attested in a very fragmentary inscription.* 

No mention of the ciborium exists in the texts of the Latin occupation of Thessalonike 
(1204-24). On the contrary, we find allusions to the “fragrant-oil tomb” (uvpoddpos tag0¢) 
or the “fragrant-oil exuding holy larnax” (tutta Adpvag . . . ta "Opa TpOYEovGa).*? After the 
Latin conquest, John Staurakios, the chartophylax of the Church of Thessalonike, in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century—who, unlike Niketas, adapts the details of the miracles 
to the circumstances of his time and adds new miracles—also ignores the ciborium and 
refers almost exclusively to the Jarnax and the taphos of the saint.°° Even the vision of the 
Lady Eutaxia is described as taking place at the site of the larnax, which was not inside the 
ciborium, but in some other, unspecified, place metaphorically described as a “divine man- 
sion.”>! The larnax was a double marble structure, with a visible upper section (a cenotaph) 
and a burial chest below, incorporating the body of the saint from which myron exuded.” 
It was, according to Staurakios, not in a ciborium, but in another burial space of the basil- 
ica which was not always accessible because its doors were usually closed, was entered from 
the north aisle in the company of a sacristan, and was called kibotos (kiBwtdc, “ark”).°? The 
larnax is replicated by the luxurious reliquaries of Halberstadt, the Great Lavra, and Vato- 


46 For a discussion of the oikiskos, see Bakirtzis, Oavdwata, 354—56. 

47 For the otkiskos: Passio prima, §8: tiv nepiéxovoav 10 navayov Aeipavov oixiav. Passio altera, §15: Kai 
GVEKALON Ev 76 GEPAoLiM onKa, EvOa hv ONO yfiv KetpeEVOV Tod Gyiov 16 Aciyavov. For the ciborium, see note 13 
above. 

48 T). Feissel, Recueil des inscriptions chrétiennes de Macédoine du Ile au Vie siécle, BCH, suppl. 8 (Athens, 1983), 
81-82, no. 81. Spieser, Thessalonique, 211 note 298: “l’attribution 4 Justinien ler parait certaine et il s’agit 
vraisemblablement d’une donation (il est sir, en tout cas, qu’il est question de Saint-Démétrius et de son 
église).” 

49 Letter of Ioannes Apokaukos, bishop of Naupaktos, to Theodore Doukas in 1217-24: V. Vassilevski, 
“Epirotica saeculi XIII,” VizVrem 3 (1896): no. 4, 247.25; another letter of Ioannes Apokaukos to Patriarch 
Germanos II from Thessalonike in 1227, ibid., no. 27, 294.10. In another of his letters to Constantine 
Mesopotamites, archbishop of Thessalonike (1225-27), he is mentioned as a caretaker (epimeletes) of the tomb 
(N. Bees, “Unedierte Schriftstiicke aus der Kanzlei des Johannes Apokaukos des Metropoliten von Naupak- 
tos (in Aetolien),” BNJ 21 [1971-76]: no. 67, 124.107). Letter of Demetrios Chomatenos to Patriarch Germanos 
II, who scolded him for crowning Theodore Doukas using the myron of St. Demetrios (J. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra 
et classica spicilegio Solesmensi parata, vol. 6 (7) [Paris-Rome, 1891; repr. Farnborough, 1967], no. 114, 494). 

50 Toakeim Iberites, “TImdvvov LtavpaKiov Adyos Eig Ta PaAKLaTaA tod ayiov Anuntpiov,” Makedonika 1 (1940): 
324-76, §§10, 13, 18, 37. 

51 Staurakios, 350.22: 16 1 va@ neprypaddpevov tod MeydAov (Anuntpiov) Getov avaKtopov. 368.23-25: 6 5€ 
vewKdpoc évtad0a 16 aptupiKdv mpdg SpOpov bravoitas dvdKtopov ... ElonEt EKTANKTOS Tv GEacdpEvosg THV 
BacLALKiv TOpPOVLPtda EONTAWLEVIV AGPVAKOG TIS LAPTUPLKT|C. 

52 Staurakios, 353.10-15: tiv lepav petéotnoav AdpvaKa Kai Lapudpous EKelBev Nav Ek PEOOV ENTA Kai TPd¢ 
Opvyti péev cpopaddev tod exeice yHpatos évnoyOAnvto. .. . "Enei 5é 7 Opvyt dOdoo1 MHXE@V AXPL TPLOV Kai LUKPOV 
Ti TOC, Adpvae Epavn tovtoig NEPLKEKAAVPMEVN LapLape AevK®. See other examples in Th. Pazaras, “O tad0¢ 
TOV KTNTOPOV OTO KABOALKO Tic Hovij¢ Batonediov,” Byzantina 17 (1994): 418-21. 

53 Staurakios, 353.8-10: a¢ 8 éyyv¢ thc Peiac KiBwtod tod LaptLPOG YEVOLVTO, ELOEABETOV GLOW EK TOD AGLOD 
Kai ta¢ Obpac petéSevto Kai tiv iepav petéotnoav AdpvaKa. 353.29-31: ei@’ otto Thy oEntThV Kai NGALW papto- 
piKi KiBOtov Guprjoavtes, > mpdtepov, EERAGOV Kai tod vaotd Kai Tijg MOAEMS. 357.16—18: Taig Bdpaic Tic tepac 
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pedi, which date to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, contained lythron or myron, and were 
reserved for important officials. 

The myron exuded from the body of the saint and, flowing through pipes, filled cisterns 
located in the kzbotos around the larnax and in the middle of the nave, where large num- 
bers of pilgrims gathered, taking myron and applying it to their bodies.®* When ordinary 
pilgrims took myron out of the basilica and away from Thessalonike, they carried it in lead 
ampullae known as koutrouvia, which resembled early Christian ewlogza: in both shape and 
size.°° The oldest of these ampullae date to no earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century 
and are decorated with the likeness of St. Demetrios dressed as a warrior on one side and 
the Virgin, St. Nestor, or St. George and St. Theodora on the other. 

Apart from the silver reliquaries and lead ampullae, there are also the luxurious en- 
colpia (€yKoAnia or EnikdAnia)>’ in the British Museum (12th-13th century) and the Dum- 
barton Oaks collection (13th-14th century), which contained myron and bore a represen- 
tation, underneath the lid, of St. Demetrios in his tomb. They are respectively inscribed 
“anointed with thy blood and thy myron” (oipatt 16 o@ Kai pOp@ KEYpiopEevov) and “revered 
receptacle of blood of Demetrios with myron” (centov S0xEtov aipatog Anuntpiov odv 
up@).°* 

Hence, although in the period before the myron the sources mention the ciborium and 
say nothing about the tomb, in the following period, after the myron had appeared, they 
mention the tomb and say nothing about the ciborium. This means that, since there was 


HOptupikTic KiBwtod . . . tov MEyav Siapat tag Odpac Kai tTOIc davEtot Tpoanavtijoar. 358.1—-3: 6 Méyas. . . adO1¢ 
NOALVOOTEL TH GOPO Kal ai BUpat KatnapaAiCovto. 375.15-17: 6 Xprotopipntoc Hav Ek THv Eyyd¢ LatPdG Kai pov 
TH HETA TLOTEMS ASLOTAKTOD NPOGWAVGEL Tig GENTHS AVTOD KiPeatod, Tav Tovnpov LaKpav Spanetevoetev. A. Xyn- 
gopoulos, “BuCavtivov xipwtidtov peta napaotdoEewv Ex tod Biov tod Gyiov Anuntpion,” Apx.’Ed. (1936): 110 note 
2 (repr. in A. Xyngopoulos, Oecoahovixeta pedethpata [Thessalonike, 1997], article V, 79-118), repeated by 
Grabar, “Reliquaires,” 453, understands the kibotion (k1Botvov) or kibotos (x.Batds) as ciborium («k.iBdpiov). How- 
ever, the meaning of x .Bdtvov is different from the xkiBa@ptov: E. Kriaras, AcEiK6 tig wecarmviKiic Snwdouc ypap- 
patetac J 100-1669, vol. 7 (Thessalonike, 1985), s.vv. k.Bapiov and KiPdtiov. 

°4 Grabar, “Reliquaires,” 437-45; Xyngopoulos, “KiBwtidiov”; Glory of Byzantium, 161-62, no. 108. 

°° Staurakios, 353.18-22: Kai id0b pupial tproetg 7H pdptupi Ex TpAXNAOD EXPL Kai dodbos adtiic 
TETUKVOPEVAL KAL GAANAOUS AkpiBc NpocEyyiGovoat . . . oKEdOS OLOV LUPLONOV Kai POPOV LUPO dA€BEG EK TOV 
ondv ExnyaCov. 373.3-17: KbKA@ Tic Betas abtod copot pvpodéyov SeEauevav. Adtat ék mNyiI¢ TOV UOP@V TOD 
HAKAPOs HEXPIc AVTOV SexouEvar TOV Evwd Podv StaKkpovviCdpeEvov . . . GvdpEs, YuvdiKEs Kai vita, SAALS XEPOiv 
OGO. KG CiMWOL, MPOG EAUTOUs 16 LUPOV EkeElOev E>eAKOVOL. Kai oi péEv dOOaALOve, oi 5é oTOLA Kai Ota TobTH KaGa- 
yiaCovoty, oi S€ Kai otépva Kai TaOAV TOD GHLATOS OAOHEAELAV TH LUPO TPOGERLYPLOVOL Kai GNAds Eineiv, dKo- 
pEGTUS EXOVOL Tic EK TOUTOD KaTALUPICEMCS . . . OPdv OTUs dKOPEDTWS GAELbOLEVOUS TOds NEON TALKiac Kai yé- 
VOUG TOV LUPOV TOD LGPTUPOS Kai WAAAOV yuvaiKkas KaTAYpLoLEevas GTAHoTWs PAEbapa Kai oTHON, Wactovcs Kai 
Bpaxtovac. 373.34-374.2: Kai th xelpi Katéyov Baktnpiav Aentiy, tadty tiv 680v Tod pbpov S1€ypayev, EK THC 
LUpodopon Kivijoas TAUTHY Gopod Kai Eig TPdOMNOV Tod E5db0UG KaTEvOEIav EEEppEL Kal TH ESddEL TOD VaOD 
OLOADS Kai Hriws nepiediuvale .. . abOic dvoiEar tag KAELOBELCUs DTH 16 NPONV LLPOSdyouG SeEapEvac. . . Kal 
OVTW HOALG OTTVAL TOV EV TO LEG TOD Vaod YEGLEVOV LUPOKPODVOV TOTAPOV. 

°° Ch. Bakirtzis, “Byzantine Ampullae from Thessaloniki,” in The Blessings of Pilgrimage, ed. R. Ousterhout 
(Urbana-Chicago, 1990), 140-49; Glory of Byzantium, 169, no. 118; Museum of Byzantine Culture, ZvAAoyi) 
Pewpytov Toodocién. To BuCavtto pe tH pata Evdc ovAAEKTH (Athens, 2001), 34-35, no. 50. Kadnuepivi Cai otd 
BuCavtio, ed. D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis (Athens, 2002): 184-85, nos. 203-5. 

*” Manuel Philes uses the term enkolpia (Manuelis Philae Carmina, ed. E. Miller, 2 vols. [Paris, 1855-57], 1:34, 
133-34, 2:74, 238). For the term epikolpia, see Eustathios, Opuscula, 173: noAAoi yodv enikdAma dépovtEc 
TOLADTA EK TOV TOD LAPTUPOG. 

°° Byzantium. Treasures of Byzantine Art and Culture from British Collections, ed. D. Buckton (London, 1994), 
185-86, no. 200; Glory of Byzantium, 167-68, nos. 116 and 117; Kadnuepivy Con, 178-83, nos. 201-2. 
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no reason to conceal the relics, after the appearance of the myron the interest of pilgrims 
shifted from the ciborium to the tomb of St. Demetrios. All the same, I have no reason to 
believe that the tomb of St. Demetrios, documented by the texts of the second cult period, 
after the appearance of the myron, has any correlation with a ciborium standing on the 
hexagonal marble base or stylobate in the nave of the basilica.*? If a kind of ciborium ex- 
isted somewhere in the basilica, it would have been a kind of baldachin for the saint’s tomb 
and icon.© Inside the British Museum and Dumbarton Oaks reliquaries, St. Demetrios is 
depicted within his tomb, which is under an arch or baldachin.*®' Furthermore, in a center 
of pilgrimage like the basilica of St. Demetrios, there were several loca sancta, roofed and 
framed by baldachins and arches. 

We know that a number of marble arches have been found in the basilica. Two of them 
have similar decoration, are dated in the tenth or twelfth century, and, according to G. So- 
teriou, belonged to the hexagonal ciborium standing on the marble stylobate in the nave 
(Fig. 3). But, given that more than six arches were found in the basilica, it is most likely 
that they belong to an octagonal ciborium standing somewhere in the basilica and not on 
the hexagonal stylobate.® I believe that, although, as already noted,™ the Moscow reli- 
quary (1059-67) is a replica of the early Christian hexagonal ciborium of St. Demetrios, 
its octagonal shape is an innovation and reflects the existence in the basilica of St. 
Demetrios in the eleventh century of an octagonal baldachin, which was erected over his 
larnax and his icon. 

The sources do not tell us where in the basilica the receptacle for St. Demetrios’s myron 
was located, and the subject is shrouded in mystery. This is why the whole question is con- 
fused. Soteriou accepted the existence of the ciborium but did not identify the ciborium 
with the saint’s tomb. He believed that the enkainion of the basilica served as the tomb and 
that relics of St. Demetrios (i.e., lythron and blood) had been deposited in it. He suggested 
that the myron flowed into the crypt, where the central area was organized accordingly.® 
Mentzos, in the belief that Archbishop Niketas is describing a ciborium of his own time, 


59 For the texts see Vacaros, Mupov, 85ff; Bakirtzis, “MvpoBAvoia,” 511ff.; and Mentzos, Ipooxtvnpa, 1 06ff. 

6° Konstantinos Akropolites, “Aoyog eic tov weyaAoudptupa Kai popoBAvtnv Anyntpiov,” ed. A. Papadopou- 
los-Kerameus, AvdAeKta iepoooAvpLtiKis otayvodroyiac, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1891; repr. Brussels, 1963), 
161.14: yovunetious Thy KEdaAry ExeOnKa Ti COP Kai thv GEetav TeprentvEauny eikova. See the baldachin over 
the tomb of St. Demetrios in a Palaiologan miniature in ms. gr. Th. Fi. of the Bodleian Library, A. Xyngopou- 
los, ‘O eixovoypagukds KbKA0¢ Ths Gwiis Tob Gyiov Anntpiov (Thessalonike, 1970), 30-32, pl. 111. A baldachin 
over the tomb of St. Demetrios and not the ciborium is depicted in Deéani (A. Xyngopoulos, “To npoxdAvppa 
TiC CapKOOGyov tod ayiov Anuntpiov,” AeAt.Xpiot.Apy. Et. 5 (1969): 192, pl. 81a and b (repr. in Oeccadovikera 
uedethpata, article XXVII, 474). 

61 Grabar, “Reliquaires,” 446, and A. Grabar, “Un nouveau reliquaire de saint Démétrius,” in art de la fin de 
l’Antiquité et du Moyen Age, 3 vols. (Paris, 1968), 1:456 (DOP 8 [1954]: 307-13). See the article by Carr in this 
volume, Fig. 7. | 

62 Soteriou, Baoiaikn, 19-20 and 179-82, fig. 72, pl. 55 (10th century); A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines du 
Moyen Age, II. XIe-XIVe siécle (Paris, 1976), 104, pl. Lxxx1 (12th century). 

63 Soteriou, BaotAikn, 179-82 states that the other six arches have similar decoration but of lower quality 
and they can be related to the sides of the bema. Mentzos, IIpooxbvnua, 143—44 states that all the above arches 
belong to a proskynetarion or to the templon of the basilica. 

64 See note 29 above. 

6 Soteriou, BaoiAikn, 61-63. 

66 Soteriou, BaowAikn, 54-55. 
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posits the existence in the nave of a Byzantine hexagonal marble ciborium containing a 
kind of larnax of St. Demetrios with lythron inside it, and suggests that the ciborium was 
surrounded by basins into which the myron flowed.°®’ 


Ill 


Early in the fourteenth century there was a significant change in the tradition of the 
myron.°® In his encomium of Thessalonike’s patron saint, which he wrote in 1330, 
Nikephoros Gregoras mentions an at first sight rather curious belief that the martyr’s body 
had been cast into a well, from which rivers of myron had subsequently flowed.® This re- 
mark might have passed unnoticed had it not been repeated by St. Demetrios’s most noted 
encomiasts, the metropolitans of Thessalonike Isidore (1388) and Symeon (1416/17-29) 
and by the German soldier Johann Schiltberger (1427), and had it not been mentioned in 
the inscription on the Palaiologan mosaic icon of St. Demetrios in the Sassoferrato Mu- 
seum near Ancona.” 

This new beliefis connected with a change in the constitution of the myron and the mix- 
ing of it with water from the well into which the martyr’s body had been thrown. This must 
have raised questions in the mind of the public and of the multitudes of pilgrims who came 
to venerate the saint, and the rumor that the myron was “concocted” had to be refuted ina 
very revealing encomium by Demetrios Chrysoloras at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: “myron, which miraculously flows instead of water . . . [myron] is not water, for it is 
more viscous, but nor does it resemble, nor is it more fluid, nor is it more dry than any 
other natural substance that is within the earth or around it, nor is it like unto any sub- 
stance that is concocted.””! The encomium explains that the myron was a natural substance 
and describes how it welled up from a source “above the body” of the martyr, was chan- 
neled along two pipes, and distributed to the faithful. But where did all this take place? 

The crypt of St. Demetrios was a kind of eastern atrium to the basilica in the absence 
of a western atrium. There was a spring of holy water in the crypt from the early Christ- 
ian period on.” The system by which the holy water was supplied consisted of a conduit 


7 Mentzos, IIpooxtvnua, 146, fig. 4. 
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that led from the well in front of the northwest pier of the sanctuary to the outlets in the 
crypt and into the cisterns (Fig. 4).” If we accept that the well mentioned in the sources 
since the beginning of the fourteenth century into which St. Demetrios’s body was thrown 
is the well in front of the northwest pillar of the sanctuary (Fig. 1: 2), then there is no rea- 
son not to accept that in the Palaiologan period the myron-cum-holy-water of St. Demetrios 
was channeled into the conduit of the early Christian holy water and filled the cisterns in 
the crypt.” 

The myron-cum-holy-water was drawn for immediate use in clay bowls, which were im- 
pressed or engraved with the monogram of St. Demetrios (Fig. 5) and were found in large 
quantities during the excavation of the crypt. These clay receptacles, which date no ear- 
lier than the second half of the thirteenth century, traveled back home with the numerous 
pilgrims and have been found in Istanbul and Varna.” 

If it is to the appearance of the myron-cum-holy-water in the cult of St. Demetrios that 
Nikephoros Blemmydes is referring in the lyrics to St. Demetrios written in 1239/40 or 
shortly afterwards,’® then we could accept that the tradition about throwing the body of 
the martyr in the bottom of the well as a protection of the relics appears right after the 
Frankish kingdom (1204-24). The Latin archbishop of Thessalonike Warinus, who sent 
numerous relics of saints to the West,’” may have been involved with the first known divi- 
sion of the relics of St. Demetrios and the appearance of one of his relics at Mans.” 

The discovery in 1978 of the relics of St. Demetrios in the abbey of San Lorenzo in 
Campo near Sassoferrato is a matter of some interest.”? Documents of 1599 and 1779 in- 
dicate that the relics of the “illustrious Thessalonian martyr” were found on 20 June 1520 
under the main altar (“altare maggiore”). In the parish register we read that the relics were 


75 Soteriou, Baotaikh, 54-55; Xyngopoulos, BaotAixh, 18-9. Recent investigation came to the conclusion 
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taken to San Lorenzo in Campo by a monk from “Thessaly,’ as Thessalonike and the sur- 
rounding area was called from the ninth century on.*° The documents do not specify when 
the relics were moved. An inscription accompanying the relics was dated in 1970 by Father 
Antonio Ferrua and Professor Campana, as experts of the Vatican, to the 12th/13th cen- 
turies.*! If the relics were indeed taken from Thessalonike to Italy at that time, then the 
appearance immediately afterwards, early in the fourteenth century, of the belief that the 
martyr’s body had been cast into a well seems justified, in the sense that it accounts for the 
absence of all or some of the relics from the basilica. 


IV 


John Anagnostes, who described Thessalonike’s final conquest by the Ottomans in 
1430, mentions not a ciborium but a marble tomb of St. Demetrios, which was violently de- 
stroyed by treasure seekers.®* He also speaks of the respect that some of the Turks showed 
for the saint’s healing myron: “but those who were wiser than the others (oic votc Dnép tos 
GAAOUG driv), took care to carry it to their homeland and to touch it devoutly and respect- 
fully; for they had heard from men of experience (nenetpapyévev) that it is more effective 
than medicinal remedies for any sickness that one takes it for.’** I believe that Anagnostes 
is referring in this case to events that took place after the fall of Thessalonike, specifically 
to pilgrimages not only by Christians but also by Muslims who did not refuse to venerate 
Christian saints, and whom Anagnostes describes as “wiser.’** The men of experience 
(mEne1papévor), who Anagnostes says were aware of the healing properties of the myron of 
St. Demetrios and advised the other Turks to respect it and to take it home, were, I believe, 
none other than the Turks who had already been established in Thessalonike since 1387 
and their descendants, who came into contact with the local Christians and were influ- 
enced by their customs and traditions. So the Muslim cult of St. Demetrios-Kasim traces 
its origins back to this time.®° These devotional connections had already been established 
when Murad II entered the basilica of St. Demetrios (1430), sacrificed a ram as a token of 
respect, and ordered that the basilica should remain in the hands of the Christians, while 
at the same time establishing Muslim participation in the cult of St. Demetrios.* 

However, things were not as they had been. The discovery of numerous late Byzantine 
and early post-Byzantine ceramics in the excavation fill of the crypt means that this part 
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of the basilica stopped being used after 1430 and began to be filled up.®” The last to men- 
tion the myron are Joos van Ghistele (1483?) and the Russian monk Isaiah, who visited 
Thessalonike in 1489, fifty-nine years after the conquest and four years before the basilica 
of St. Demetrios was converted into the Kasimiye Camii in 1493. Joos van Ghistele men- 
tions that pilgrims collected myron in small glass vessels (“slaachclkins van glase”),°* which 
means that the lead ampullae (koutrouvia) had ceased to be produced and to circulate af- 
ter 1430. Isaiah, giving a short account of the celebration of St. Demetrios, attests that, after 
1430, not only was the tomb of St. Demetrios restored, but the myron continued to exude 
not continuously but three times a year for the benefit of pilgrims.®® A marble slab for bur- 
ial use with a sculpted cross and a misspelled inscription, AveKevio8n 0 tepdc tad0cG 51a 
A€ovtoc T00 ‘Etepiatov (The holy tomb was renovated by Leon-Heteriotes), dates to this 
period,®° as does a written inscription in the south wing of the transept appealing for St. 
Demetrios’s help (Fig. 6).°' It was then that the vaulted peristyle with eight reused columns 
was built, only 3 m from the west facade of the basilica (Fig. 7), to contain the marble early 
Christian phiale that filled with myron-cum-holy-water or holy water.® Travelers in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries explicitly state that the saint’s tomb still 
functioned as a locus sanctus, common to both Christians and Muslims, even after the basil- 
ica had been converted into a mosque.” 

Where was the tomb of St. Demetrios at this time? In the northwest corner of the basil- 
ica there are two adjoining chambers (Fig. 1: 3 and Fig. 8), part of the preexisting Roman 
bath, which were preserved intact when the early Christian basilica was built, and were in- 
corporated into it, according to Soteriou, initially as a baptistery and later as a sacristy.” 
Access is from the west end of the first north aisle. The first chamber is semicircular in plan 
and roofed with a semidome; the second has four sides and a low vault. Against the east 
wall, in front of the marble frame of a sealed doorway, which was converted into an arched 
recess when the church was restored after it had been destroyed by fire in 1917, stands a 
marble cenotaph, which is traditionally believed to be the tomb of St. Demetrios (Fig. 9). 

The tomb of St. Demetrios is now a new four-sided marble structure with a pitched 
cover, the top and the west end of which are covered by two closure slabs of the eighth to 
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ninth century.® There is a cruciform aperture in the south side. The present structure is 
an adaptation of a similar, though humbler, tomb in the same place, which appears in a 
photograph and a drawing of the early twentieth century.% This tomb was a low cist-grave, 
topped with slabs (including the two reused closure Byzantine slabs), set at a slight north- 
west/southeast angle, and with a round aperture in the south side. The ground inside the 
tomb was hollowed out. 

The existence of the tomb of St. Demetrios in these two chambers at the northwest cor- 
ner of the basilica was not unknown to travelers in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, but it was not accessible to outsiders, being under the protection of a 
Dervish order.*’ Louis de Launay, who visited it in 1897 at the invitation of a Muslim cler- 
gyman, gives a detailed account of a ceremony of healing performed by the same clergy- 
man for some Greek Christians and their families.** During the ceremony, the Muslim 
used oil from a lamp that burned over the tomb of St. Demetrios and earth from his tomb. 

Further information about the cult of Thessalonike’s patron saint in these two cham- 
bers is preserved by the Cypriot folk poet Christodoulos Andonopoulos, who described 
the basilica of St. Demetrios and the ceremonies performed at his tomb in a poem about 
Thessalonike written in 1913.9° The cult was associated with the relics of St. Demetrios, 
which were inside a “coffin” (kiBdtiov) in such a way that “people could not see them, but 
could only touch them with their hand.”!®° According to Christodoulos this “touching” 
consisted in: (1) the pilgrim’s inserting his or her hand into the “coffin” through an aper- 
ture in one side (at the east end of the south side) and making contact with the relics; (2) 
the sensation of warmth that surrounded the pilgrim’s hand while it was inside the “cof- 
fin”; (3) the effusion of a sweet fragrance, which was perceptible not only to the pilgrim 
but also to others nearby; and (4) the extracting of soil from the interior of the “coffin.” The 
soil was placed in the oil lamp or else dissolved in water and drunk by both Christian and 
Muslim women who were about to give birth, to assure them of an easy delivery. 

The soil, the warmth, and the fragrant odor associated with the relics of St. Demetrios 
are old elements of his early cult.'°! They are mentioned by Archbishop Eusebios of Thes- 
salonike in his letter to Emperor Maurice (582-602), when the latter requested that some 
of the martyr’s relics be sent to Constantinople.' Regarding the antiquity of the practice 
of the cult of St. Demetrios, as attested in Thessalonike at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it is worth noting the similarities it shares with the cult of another myroblytes saint, 
Euphemia, in her church in Constantinople, as described by Constantine, bishop of Tios, 
eleven centuries earlier, in ca. 800.'°? There was an aperture in the upper part of the saint’s 
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larnax, through which pilgrims could touch a small box containing her relics. The same 
practice is also known in the cults of the Bektashi and Kizilbashi saints: in the Seyyit Ali 
Sultan or Kizil Deli tekke in eastern Rhodope (western Thrace), which was built in 1402, 
a wooden coffin is displayed in the turbe containing a receptacle with, according to the oral 
tradition, a piece of cloth from the sacred cloak (hirka) of Kizil Deli, or, according to an- 
other interpretation, his dried blood.'™ 

Soteriou suggested that St. Demetrios’s tomb was transferred to this chamber after the 
church had been converted into a mosque, the Kasimiye Camii, in 1493.’ This is pure 
hypothesis, based neither on texts nor on archaeological finds. It seems more likely that 
the Ottoman local authorities allowed an existing locus sanctus—which had been used 
by Christians and Muslims alike since 1430 or even 1387—to continue to function, rather 
than that they permitted the Christians to transfer to a storeroom in the northwest corner 
of the basilica the relics of Thessalonike’s patron saint, which, as we have seen, were not in 
the basilica but had been thrown into a well or taken to Italy. I conclude that the saint’s 
tomb is on the same site today as it was before 1493 and before 1430. 

The chambers I have described could easily contain all the burial structures described 
in the Byzantine sources: the double marble tomb, the gold and silver ornamentation, the 
cisterns for the myron, and the anterooms (mpoteveviopata). However, excavations inside 
them have been incomplete.’ To the west of the chambers there is a large cistern with 
pipes that discharge both at the west end of the basilica and into the semicircular chamber 
(anteroom). To the east there is another chamber with hydraulic structures connected with 
a cistern to the north.'” These adjacent structures would have played an important part 
in the production of the myron-cum-holy-water and its distribution to the pilgrims during 
the period 1430-93. 

Investigations carried out recently at the entrance to the tomb uncovered frescoes of 
the Palaiologan period showing St. Demetrios on horseback and a standing St. Photeine 
at prayer (Fig. 10). The depiction of St. Demetrios on a horse by the entrance to the tomb 
conveys the meaning ofa saint “who answers prayers quickly” (yopyoennjKoog), and the mir- 
acle-working St. Photeine is helping those of the worshipping pilgrims who had lost their 
sight.!°° Another fresco was uncovered in the soffit of the entranceway with a decorative 
theme that dates to the eighth/ninth century. The fact that the entrance is decorated with 
frescoes from various periods means that the two chambers were in use for many cen- 
turies. Soteriou’s hypothesis that they were used as a baptistery must be ruled out, because 
we now know that Thessalonike had only one baptistery, which was adjacent to the five- 
aisled basilica underneath Hagia Sophia.'®° I believe that the chambers in the northwest 
corner of the basilica were connected with the tomb of St. Demetrios and the phenome- 
non of the myron even before 1430, in the Byzantine period. 
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If this theory is correct, then it raises the question: why were these chambers the only 
part of the Roman bath to survive and be incorporated into the early Christian basilica? 
Why did they contain the myron-exuding tomb of St. Demetrios? 

The first book of the Miracula makes frequent reference to the healing of the sick. This 
is why I have, on another occasion, described how a hospital was set up in the late sixth 
and early seventh centuries somewhere in the north part of the basilica, perhaps in the 
north wing of the transept of the basilica.'!° The patients were healed not only by doctors, 
but above all by St. Demetrios, who would appear to them in a vision. These appearances 
attest that the place where the patients stayed in the basilica was a locus sanctus. But why 
was it a locus sanctus? In the passio altera, the eparch of Illyricum, Leontios, “immediately 
after he was laid upon the healing tomb regained his health,’'!! and in the discourse 
quoted by Archbishop Niketas that predates John, the sick Marianos laid his mattress 
beside the tomb, which was some distance from the ciborium with the icon of St. De- 
metrios.''* Therefore, the place where the patients resided and were healed was a locus 
sanctus because it was connected with the tomb of St. Demetrios, which was not visible in 
the period before the myron appeared.''® Thus, since I am of the opinion that the tomb 
of St. Demetrios was in the northwest chambers in the period after the appearance of the 
myron, it seems to me that the hospital in the late sixth and early seventh centuries was not 
in the north wing of the transept, as I originally supposed, but in the northwest chambers. 
This is where the sick people came to stay and this is where the saint appeared. This is also 
where the ecclesiastical authorities dug evidently in secret for the tomb of St. Demetrios 
by order of the emperors. So, to answer my own question, the fact that these two chambers 
of the Roman bath were preserved as memoria Demetri in the northwest corner of the basil- 
ica reflects a tradition that they are connected directly with the legend of St. Demetrios.!" 


V 


On the basis of the foregoing account, the history of the tomb of St. Demetrios may be 
summed up as follows. | 

1. Two chambers of the Roman bath, which were connected with the martyrdom of St. 
Demetrios, were incorporated into the northwest corner of the early Christian basilica of 
St. Demetrios. 

2. A hexagonal marble ciborium was initially erected in the middle of the nave, and is 
depicted in the mosaic in the south aisle. Archbishop Niketas of Thessalonike (first half of 
the 12th century) quotes a description of it. The marble ciborium was replaced, probably 
in the reign of Justinian I, by a hexagonal silver-plated ciborium of wood, which was 


110 Bakirtzis, Oavpwata, 368-71. 

'"! English translation of the passio altera by Skedros, St. Demetrios, 153. 

'? Niketas, 335.36 and 336.16-18: napa tiv OnKnv tod Gyiov Ti Ebvi 16 £5doe1 oyEStacdpevoc and Badicac 
TE TAPOVTLKA NOGLV OLKELOLS TH AYiM TPOGELOL KIPwPLO Kal TH OEia TpOGddcs ELKdvI TOD LAPTUPOC. 

' Another example is the tomb-martyrion of St. Isidore at Chios, where people possessed by demons were 
healed (Bakirtzis, Oavpata, 378-79). 

‘4 At the beginning of the last century, Petros Papageorghiou, “Mvnueia,” 336, preserved a local tradition 
that the two chambers are connected with the martyrdom of St. Demetrios. The tradition languished after 
the Church of Thessalonike accepted the scientific opinions that resulted from the excavations and were set 
forth chiefly by George Soteriou. In his unpublished technical proposal (1990) for the renovation of the two 
chambers of the tomb of St. Demetrios, the architect Panos Theodoridis returned to the tradition preserved 
by Petros Papageorghiou. 
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depicted in the mosaics in the small north colonnade. It is described by Archbishop John 
of Thessalonike in the Miracula of St. Demetrios in connection with events dated to the 
early seventh century, after which there is no clear evidence of its existence. 

3. St. Demetrios was believed to dwell in the ciborium, and, according to an uncon- 
firmed oral tradition that was widespread among the people, his tomb lay beneath it. Ex- 
cavations have found no underground burial structure on this site. 

4. In the same period, St. Demetrios was wont to appear in the two chambers in the 
corner of the basilica, miraculously healing the sick people who lay there. There was no 
visible burial structure in this part of the basilica; but the Church of Thessalonike believed 
that the tomb of St. Demetrios was located under the floor of these chambers. This was 
never confirmed, however. The Church of Thessalonike always shrouded in secrecy the 
precise location of the saint’s tomb, in the hope of protecting his relics from being divided 
up and taken to Constantinople. Even when there was no danger of this happening, the 
site of the tomb was not revealed (edict of Justinian IT, 688/9). 

5. During this period, a tangible object of veneration was the sweet-smelling earth 
from the spot where St. Demetrios would have been buried. It was presented to important 
people in reliquaries shaped like the ciborium, a replica of these being the eleventh- 
century Moscow reliquary. 

6. The appearance of the myron in the cult of St. Demetrios in the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury or earlier attests the existence in the basilica of his intact relics, from which the myron 
emerged. The myron-exuding tomb of St. Demetrios appeared in the two chambers in the 
northwest corner of the basilica at this time. The larnax 1s replicated by the luxurious reli- 
quaries of Halberstadt, the Great Lavra, and Vatopedi (11th/12th centuries). An eight- 
sided marble baldachin was over the tomb and the icon of St. Demetrios. The existence of 
a hexagonal marble ciborium with the larnax of St. Demetrios in the middle of the church 
in the Byzantine period is not confirmed either by the texts or by the archaeological finds. 

7. In the Palaiologan era there was widespread suspicion that the myron was “con- 
cocted,” probably because the saint’s relics had been divided up and some of them taken 
to the West during the period of Latin rule (1204-24). The Church of Thessalonike ex- 
plained the absence of the relics, or part of them, and protected them by saying that the 
saint’s body had been cast into a well inside the basilica. It was from the well that the 
myron-cum-holy-water flowed, and emerged in the crypt. 

8. After Thessalonike fell to the Turks in 1430, the crypt fell out of use, and until 1493 
the myron emerged in the northwest chambers, where the saint’s tomb was, and flowed out- 
side the west end of the basilica, where it was collected by Christians and Muslims. After 
1493, when the basilica was converted into the Kasimiye Camii, the tomb of St. Demetrios 
in the northwest chambers continued to be used as a place of veneration by Christians and 
Muslims alike, and the myron was replaced by the earth from his tomb and the oil from his 
lamp. 
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